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Inside Front and Back Covers 


May and June brought heavy and widespread rains to large 
areas otf West Texas, leaving many roads closed due to high 
water. Districts 5, 7, 8, 4 and 25 were besieged with continuing 
rain and marking out detour routes. Even as late as July, some 
farm to market roads were still closed. Across the page, U. S. 
84 near Shallowater in District 5 plunges into a lake of rain 
water. Only the telephone poles mark the path of the highway 
beneath. The inside back picture shows a driver cautiously 
heading his car through swift currents covering a low-water 
crossing on Park Road 5 in Palo Duro Canyon in District 4. 
Such scenes were common on many West Texas highways dur- 
ing the rains. 


Editoria!l....... 


The United States has a madness for meetings. 
Countless meetings involving thousands of people 
are held every day by churches, PTA’s, political 
groups, service and social clubs, unions, govern- 
ments, associations, businesses and industries. It 
is rumored that there is a growing trend to hire 
some men simply to go to meetings. 

People go to meetings because they've been or- 
dered to go, because they feel lonely, because it’s a 
matter of status preservation to be there, because 
they have nothing else to do, because the meeting 
was their idea, to safeguard their own interests, 
to assess how the balance of power has shifted, or 
just simply to find out who’s still around. 

There seems to be two basic schools of thought 
on meetings: that they are goed and bad. The 
“good” school says that our country might not 
even exist today had it not been for the Con- 
stitutional Congress meeting. The “bad” school, 
heavily populated by psychiatrists and sociologists, 
contends that people cannot think and create in 
groups. Their motto is, “Committees of 20 delib- 
erate plenty; Committees of 10 act now and then. 
But most jobs are done by committees of one.” 

Nevertheless, committees are here to stay, in 
the Texas Highway Department as well as the 
rest of the country. All that can be done is to 
continually reevaluate our policy on meetings and 
continually strive to make them worthwhile. Be- 
cause of its large, complex and decentralized na- 
ture, the Highway Department frequently must 
rely on meetings to maintain a sense of unity 
throughout the state. Hence, hundreds of meet- 


ings are held every day. 

To make these meetings as effective and pro- 
ductive as a meeting can be, meeting managers 
should consider these points often. 

First of all, is the meeting really necessary? Or 
would a series of phone calls serve your purpose? 
If the meeting is a necessity, then invite only 
those essential to the problem. Determine whether 
the purpose of the meeting is to inform, to discuss, _ 
to advise or to decide. Then draft a concise agen- 
da . . .a lengthy agenda can mean a short meet- 
ing. Start right on time. Set time limits for each 
section of the discussion, with a clock placed 
where everyone can see it. See that whoever is in 
charge acts as a chairman, stating the issues, 
keeping to the agenda, letting everyone have a 
fair crack at the subject, cutting them short if 
they wander, and summing up succinctly. An occa- 
sional review of Robert’s Rules of Order makes 
for improved meeting management. 

Meeting goers have responsibilities, too. If you 


_ agree to serve on a committee or attend a meeting, 


be sure you attend. If you can’t go, let the chair- 
man know as soon as possible. Be on time. Speak 
only on topics to which you can contribute some 
fresh thought or new information. Be brief. You 
may agree with an earlier speaker, but don’t repeat 
his comments. Be courteous . . . don’t whisper or 
distract. 

Following these points will help keep the High- 
way Department’s meetings from falling into the 
type of category that comedian Milton Berle la- 
bels as groups that keep minutes and waste hours. 
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DEDICATION OPENS IH 35E 


At Carrollton and Farmers Branch 


Here is a novel angle of a 
highway dedication ceremony. 
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Taken by the Farmers Branch 
Times, the picture shows a bird’s- 
eye view of the crowd at the 
ribbon-cutting which opened the 
Interstate 35E expressway to 
traffic between Carrollton 
and Farmers Branch in June. 
The ceremony was at Valwood 
Parkway. Another ceremony is set 
for August 15 for the official 
opening of the Stemmons 


Expressway into Farmers Branch. 


This portion of Stemmons is the 
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last uncompleted link of IH 


SA ETAS TON 


TeaareaN 


35E between Dallas and 
Oklahoma. When the Stemmons 
Expressway is open, area 
residents will be only a 15- 
minute drive away from downtown 
Dallas and only seven minutes 


from Brookhollow Industrial 


District. 


Yielding goes out on the job 
to check construction 
progress of the tunnel. 
Working with James 
Kirkpatrick, District 18 
Designing Engineer, Yielding 
helped design the tunnel. 


Bob Yielding, Senior Resident Engineer 
Dallas, District 18 


OMETHING OLD, Something 
New, Something Borrowed — 
Interstate Highway 20 

the southern edge of downtown Dal- 
las will soon be new in all respects. 
However, something of the past is 


across 


there, for we have borrowed heavily 
from the remarkable architecture of 
ancient Rome. Buried beneath this 
new highway is a recently completed 
mile-long drainage tunnel. With its 
Roman arch shape, it conveys water 
like the ancient Roman aqueducts. 

Drainage for this section of de- 
pressed freeways with its accompany- 
ing collector-distributor roads is car- 
ried from the east toward the Trinity 
River. The discharge outfalls into 
a reservoir, operated by the Dallas 
County Flood Control District, and 


Special caissons were 
designed to sink at the five 
construction shafts in 
constructing the mile-long 
drainage tunnel under 

IH. 20 in downtown Dallas. 
Chemical grout was used 

to seal off ground water 
to prevent flooding of 

the tunnel. This shaft shows 
about nine feet of rock 
overhead above the 

tunnel bore. 


eventually is conveyed by gravity and 
pumping into the river channel. 
The major problem that District 
18 engineers faced was draining a 
planned four-level interchange at the 
eastern or upstream end of the drain- 
age area. This intersection limited 
the hydraulic gradient to an elevation 
of approximately 35 feet below the 
existing ground level. Open-cut con- 
struction would have required wide 


excavations ranging in depths to 50 
feet in this urban location. Expensive 
shoring, detour construction, and util- 
ity adjustments would also have been 
required. 

When preliminary core borings re- 
vealed a favorable rock elevation, the 
tunnel method of construction proved 
to be the most competitive of all al- 
ternate methods. Plans were prepared 
providing for an eight-foot concrete- 


To obtain the proper shape for the tunnel, workmen 


lined arch tunnel with a length of 
5,313 feet to be constructed approxi- 
mately 55 feet beneath the surface of 
the ground entirely in the Austin 
chalk formation. 

In January 1962 the Highway Com- 
mission awarded a $512,000 contract 
to the Gibraltar Construction Com- 
pany for the construction of this 
project. 

Tunnels of this nature are built by 
sinking a construction shaft to the 
level of the tunnel, blasting and ex- 
cavating the rock to the desired shape 
and alignment. 

Something new?—This was provid- 
ed by Ralph Whittle, vice president 


of Gibraltar Construction Company, 
in the design of the construction 
shafts used on this project. The usual 
construction shaft consists of a circu- 
lar ring of driven steel sheet piling 
or timber bulkheads which protect 
the shaft excavation. 

Since considerable ground water 
was expected, Whittle designed a cir- 
cular steel caisson, 11 feet in diam- 
eter, to be sunk at each of the five 
construction shafts. A circular grout 
pipe was attached at the bottom edge 
of the caisson to provide for chemical 
grouting to seal off ground water. 
Enormous quantities of ground water 
were encountered above rock line. 


are drilling the bottom holes in a 19-hole blast pattern at the tunnel 
heading. About 85 pounds of dynamite were used in each shot. 


The chemical grout did the job, and 
the contractor was able to prevent 
this water from flooding the tunnel. 

Tunnel excavation was performed 
in cycles which consisted of drilling, 
loading, blasting, and excavating the 
shattered rock. 

The contractor drilled a pattern of 
19 holes, six feet deep in each head- 
ing away from the construction shafts. 
Approximately 85 pounds of dyna- 
mite were used in each shot. 

In contrast to many construction 
projects in downtown Dallas which 
have caused the townspeople to com- 
plain about blasting noise, no com- 
plaints were made about this project. 


Track-operated mining equipment load- 
ed and hauled the shattered rock to the 
construction shafts. 


This was partly because of the depth 
at which the work took place (about 
50 feet down), and because the work- 
men used the proper charges—some- 
times more dynamite is used than is 
necessary. Also, the public’s adaption 
to frequent sonic booms made the 
dynamite blasting less noticeable. 
After each blast, the drilling crew 
worked at the opposite tunnel head- 
ing while the loosened rock was load- 
ed. A narrow-gauge railway track was 
installed in the tunnel to provide for 
the operation of the usual mining 
equipment. An air-powered mucking 
machine with a 14 C. Y. scoop loaded 
the rock into railcars which were 
pulled to the shaft. The shattered 


tools, and a frontend loader handled with excavated rock. 


rock was side-dumped out of the rail- 
cars at the shaft, hoisted to the sur- 
face and loaded into trucks for dis- 
posal. The specifications required 
that an approved ventilation system 
be provided to accommodate the con- 
tractor’s working force throughout all 
underground tunnel work. 
Trimming of the tunnel to the 
minimum plan dimensions followed 
approximately 600 feet behind the 
blasting operations. This crew re- 
moved rock to final grade with air- 
powered hand tools, and a frontend 
loader handled the excavated rock. 
All concrete for the tunnel lining 
was placed by pumping methods. 
Concrete placement was required to 


Final trimming of the tunnel arch is complete through this section. Rock was removed to final grade with air-powered hand 


begin at the downstream end of the 
tunnel since this allowed District En- 
gineer B. L. DeBerry to schedule a 
$3,600,000 section of I. H. 20 for 
letting prior to completion of the 
entire tunnel. 

Construction joints were permitted 
in the sidewalls of the tunnel, and 
aside from pumping of the concrete, 
the invert was placed and finished in 
a manner similar to many culverts. 

Forms for the arch sections of the 
tunnel were fabricated of steel plates 
shaped to the design section. ‘The con- 
tractor built 60 feet of arch forms and 


the normal length of arch placement 
was around 55 feet. Concrete pumps 
were placed at the ground surface 


Forms for the arch section of the tunnel lining were 

fabricated of steel plates shaped to the design 2 = 
section. Sixty feet of forms were built, and the The curve of tunnel in the background follows the alignment of 
normal length of arch placement was about 55 feet. the freeway. 


Before the disposal of this building, a concrete pump is shown placing concrete for the tunnel lining. The tunnel passes beneath 


where the building once stood. 


and the maximum distance that con- 
crete could be effectively pumped was 
around 500 feet from the pump. A 
movable discharge spout deposited 
the concrete between the forms and 
the excavated surface of the tunnel 


with sufficient force to fill all crevices 
and voids. 

After all concrete for the tunnel 
lining was placed, pressure grouting 
along the crown of the arch was re- 
quired for the entire length. This was 


Manholes were built into the tunnel at each construction shaft. 


done to fill voids from shrinkage and 
to insure that the placing of the con- 
crete had filled all voids. Grout holes 
were drilled at 25-foot intervals and 
only a nominal amount of grout was 
required for this operation. 

Since I. H. 20 through downtown 
Dallas is designed as a depressed road- 
way section, the proper handling of 
drainage was of prime importance in 
order to expedite the final comple- 
tion of the highway. With the com- 
pletion of this ready-made drainage 
facility in December 1962, the state 
has proceeded with the construction 
of several segments of this highway 
facility as rapidly as plans could be 
developed. With the latitude afforded 
in the scheduling of contracts for con- 
struction, it is estimated that the final 
completion of I. H. 20 will be ad- 
vanced by at least two years. 

Many of the roads where Caesar's 
legions marched are still in evidence 
today. Perhaps we should borrow 
more from the ancient Romans? 


AWARDS 


During July and August, 205 service awards were given to Texas Highway Department 
employes. The highest award, for 35 years of service, was given to 20 persons, while 22 
earned 30-year awards. Thirty-three persons received 25-year awards. 

Twenty-three districts and three divisions are represented, and District 13's five recip- 


ients give it the distinction of having the largest number of employes receiving awards. 


35-YEAR AWARDS 


D-4 

John J. Mares, Procurement Specialist 
District | 

Thomas P. Fizer, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

Joe R. Holloway, Skilled Laborer 
Harrison M. Dyer, Senior Designing 
Engineer 

District 3 

James H. Todd, Skilled Laborer 
Oscar A. Lindsey, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 6 


Knox E. Duckworth, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 


District 7 

Robert A. McCulloch, Supervising 
Resident Engineer 

William E. Macek, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

District 9 

Lawson E. Lewis, Skilled Laborer 
Edwin D. Davis, Shop Foreman IV 
District 10 

Ira A. Bradshaw, Skilled Laborer 
James R. Dike, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 


District 16 
Ernest Kallus, Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
Rance C. Stone, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 

Willis A. Carson, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

Addie A. Johns, Engineering Aide IV 
District 21 

James F. Snyder, District Engineer 
District 22 

William L. Ford, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

District 24 

Laurence E. Wood, District 
Construction Engineer 


30-YEAR AWARDS 


D-9 
John D. Hubbert, Materials Analyst II 


D-18 
Frances E. Fain, Statistician II 


District | a 
James W. Cravens, District 


Administrative Engineer 


District 2 

Robert L. Stalcup, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

William O. Thomas, Engineering 
Aide II 

Samuel B. Pearson Jr., Skilled Laborer 


District 6 
William A. Davis, Senior Resident 
Engineer 


District 9 
Harmon E. Chiles Jr., Right of Way 
Agent IV 


District 10 

Daniel W. Heard, Inspector III 
Sydney B. Oliver, Engineering Aide IV 
William D. Harris, Senior 

Resident Engineer 


District 13 

Freeman R. Smalley, Skilled Laborer 
Glenn O. Bloodworth, Skilled Laborer 
Ralph E. Rinn, Right of Way 

Agent IV 

William A. King, Senior Resident 
Engineer 

John D. Vogt, Accountant II 


District 14 
Eric F. Bartz, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 


District 16 a 
Thomas O. Foster Jr., District 
Engineer 


District 18 

William H. Pennington, Skilled 
Laborer 

James E, Matthews, Skilled Laborer 
Roy E. Stewart, Inspector II 


District 22 
George D. Fisher, Shop Foreman IV 


25-YEAR AWARDS 
D-4 
Paul S. Hancock, Fiscal Officer I 
D-10 
Hugo F. Heimann, Traffic Survey 
Supervisor 


District | 

Albert C. Banks Sr., Skilled Laborer 
Bud Dixon, Skilled Laborer 
Clarence W. Hogan, Engineering 
Aide IV 

Bailey F. Rylant, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman I 


District 2 
Edmund G. Post, Designing Engineer 


District 3 
Lorenzo E. Morris, Assistant District 
Engineer 
District 5 


Elmer S. Phillips, Skilled Laborer 
Ester E. Gooch, Skilled Laborer 
District 6 

Mildred L. Hill, Engineering Clerk H 
District 8 

Royce J. Sanders, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 

Sidney P. Holmes, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman | 

Curtis W. Doehre, Field Survey 
Worker III 

Arthur M. Searcy, Inspector III 
Howard J. Mounce, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 

Horace B. Rowland, Right of Way 
Agent IV 

District 12 

Wilhelm H. Arnold, Skilled Laborer 
Charlie E. Ellis, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 

Haskell C. Staton, Skilled Laborer 
Barnie L. Crawford, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman III 

Robert O. Ruegnere, Semi-Skilled 
Laborer 

District 15 

Sam W. Shannon, Skilled Laborer 
Robert T. Ernst, Shop Foreman III 


District 16 
Keith L. Hames, Engineering Aide IV 


District 18 

Henry L. Santerre, Engineering 
Aide IV 

District 19 

James H. Henderson, Engineering 
Aide IV 

District 20 

John H. DeLacie, Assistant Fiscal 
Officer 

Knox E. Dixon, Right of Way 
Agent III 


District 21 

Tomas L. Izaguirre, Engineering 
Aide IV 

George S. Spencer, Skilled Laborer 
District 23 

Wilda M. McGlothin, Accountant II 
District 25 

William J. Wilson, Skilled Laborer 


In District 15 


SURVEYING and calculation 

school was sponsored by Dis- 

trict 15 in April to demon- 
strate and explain the methods used 
by the district’s surveying section. 
Seventy persons attended from the 
county residencies, district construc- 
tion sections, and the Austin office. 

A surveying course was set up on 
the district grounds for the demon- 
strations of land measurement meth- 
ods, and a steep slope was used to 
simulate a bridge header bank. 

The first day, Malcolm L. Frye, 
Field Survey Worker III, explained 
the various equipment used by the 
district survey parties. He demon- 
strated chaining methods, triangula- 
tion, angular measurement, and the 
field care of the engineer’s transit. He 
obtained a true bearing line by solar 
observation and explained the meth- 
ods used for Polaris observation. 
Charles W. Joseph, Field Survey 
Worker III, explained bench level 
work beginning with the level peg 
test and actually running a_ bench 
level line. 

On the second day, Hermann H. 
Seele, Engineering Aide IV, delivered 
a lecture about bridge and_ project 
layouts. Robert M. Harle, Engineer- 
ing Aide IV, then led a course on 
bridge pier, girder and deck controls. 
Construction controls were 
demonstrated by Seele, using as sam- 
ples complex urban projects now un- 
der construction in the San Antonio 
urban area. Harle used as a basis for 
his lecture the book, “Bridge Con- 
struction and Surveys,’ published by 


Survey 
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School Days 


George S. Meyer, Supervising Resident Engineer 
San Antonio, District 15 


Malcolm Frye shows the survey tape, thermometer and tension handle during a 


three-day surveying and calculating school held by District 15 personnel. 


District 15 in 1957, with modifica- 
tions now found necessary due to 
precast concrete girder construction. 

Next an electrotape demonstration 
was given by Ken Strange and Wil- 
liam E. Harris from the Photogram- 
metry Section of the Highway Design 
Division in Austin. The demonstra- 
tion consisted of ground measurement 
of a course previously measured by 
tape on the district survey course. 
Using a standardized invor tape sup- 
plied by D-8, Malcolm Frye and his 
field survey party standardized base 
line tapes brought in from the var- 
ious residencies. 


Under the direction of Donald J. 
Engelking, Senior Resident Engineer, 
the school participants were conduct- 
ed over construction projects in the 
San Antonio urban area where var- 
ious phases of roadway and _ bridge 
construction were in progress. 

On the third and last day of the 
school, I gave a lecture on the basics 
of coordinate calculations employed 
by the district Right of Way and 
Survey Section. This was followed by 
a lecture on photogrammetry, show- 
ing how a project developed from 
surveys through the final preparation 
of photogrammetric maps. 


Wearing a head set, Ken Strange of 
the Photogrammetry Section of High- 
way Design Division gives a field dem- 
onstration of the electrotape. To the 
left of Strange is Charles W. Joseph 


recording the readings. 


After school is 
dismissed, a few 
students linger to talk 
things over. From 

left to right, they are 
P. H. de Arkos, 
Draftsman I; Robert 
Magers; and Lanelle 
Kahlbau, Jack Rudolph 
and John Mannix, 

all of Operations 
Division in Austin. 


Then an explanation of geometric 
layouts and schematics was given by 
Garrette H. Wilson Jr., Senior De- 
signing Engineer, and Arthur H. 
Yourzik, Engineering Aide IV. Rob- 
ert Magers, Engineering Assistant II, 
explained various structure calcula- 
tions using the Operations Division’s 
IBM computer programs. Magers ex- 
plained and presented calculations of 
typical bridges under construction by 
the Bexar County urban residency. 
John Mannix of Operations Division 
assisted Magers. P| 


Standing before the 
class, Meyer lectures 
on the basics of 
coordinate calculations 
employed by District 
15. Seated are F.C. 
Young, Supervising 
Right of Way 
Engineer, left, and G. 
O. Greene, Right of 
Way Utility Agent Ill. 
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Mardith K. Schuetz, Curator of Anthropology 


Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio 


SALVAGE ARCHAE 


Excavation of the Loop 410 site is significant as the first project of highway salvage 
archaeology to be conducted in Texas. It brought to attention the number of sites being lost 
through highway construction that might easily be saved by cooperation between the Tex- 
as Highway Department, the Bureau of Public Roads, and institutions which are qualified 
to carry on salvage archaeology. Federal funds are available for such salvage projects 
where highway construction is a joint state and federal undertaking. Only an informal agree- 
ment between the agencies and institutions is needed to recover the fast disappearing rec- 
ord of the early Indian groups of Texas. 


N mid-October of 1962, highway 

construction on Loop 410 went 

into full swing at the Salado 
Creek crossing between Nacogdoches 
Road and the Austin Highway in 
San Antonio. 

The banks of the Salado have long 
been favored by arrowhead hunters 
as a lucrative site for collecting after 
spring and autumnal rains and after 
periodic brush clearing. 

So when the Texas Highway De- 
partment proceeded to bulldoze, the 
site was therefore watched with in- 
terest. And sure enough, when the 
City Water Board sunk a deep trench 
to lay a water main, an Indian burial 
was exposed. 
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A stay of execution was granted to 
excavate the remains of three burials, 
and then Word Construction Com- 
pany (the contractor on this particu- 
lar area of highway construction) 
agreed to bulldoze a deep trench to 
see what might be exposed. 

The contractor and the Highway 
Department set aside two weeks for 
salvage archaeology by the Witte Mu- 
seum. Work was done on a voluntary 
basis by museum personnel, with a 
great deal of voluntary assistance by 
the Highway Department, local of- 
ficials, and many San Antonio busi- 
nessmen and individuals . . . truly 
a community effort. 

The Witte Museum crew took over 


on Sunday, October 28, but by Mon- 
day, they were not alone. News of the 
site with its burials had broken on 
radio and television and hundreds of 
spectators arrived on the scene. News 
coverage continued with feature ar- 
ticles in the newspapers, taped inter- 
views on radio and television, and 
filmstrips on television, including one 
run on the CBS coast-to-coast hook- 
up. Crowds of amateur “diggers” 
swarmed over the area and disputes 
arose among them as to who had the 
right to dig where. The San Antonio 
Police Department and State High- 
way Patrolmen tried to help control 
the crowds, but were hampered by 
lack of a legal rendering as to who 


From these fragments of skeletal material excavated from an Indian burial in District 15 near San Antonio, more knowledge was 


gained about Texas’ early-day Indians. 


had jurisdiction over the site and 
how far the site could be legally pro- 
tected. The Highway Department 
had no legal right to keep out unau- 
thorized people since the highway 
right of way is public domain. 

But the public was persuaded to 
confine its search to a “public dig” 
which was designated on the north- 
west corner of the site, and to the 
piles of dirt excavated from the huge 
trench which had been sunk for the 
museum’s work. 

Because many people insisted on 
coming beyond the barricade roping 
off the museum’s working area and 
the danger of a cave-in in the trench, 
it was decided to maintain a 24-hour 
guard (by two volunteer policemen 
on their off-duty hours) to prevent a 
possible inadvertent sacrificial victim 
to scientific progress. The trench 
measured as much as 18 feet wide and 
six feet deep in places. 


The various trenches were mapped 
by Edward E. McMahon, Engineering 
Aide III, and William A. Geiger, In- 
spector IL of District, 15, Then’ the 
trenches were filled in to protect the 
public. 

A third burial was excavated and 
with it came pandemonium. A mis- 
leading newspaper article was inter- 
preted by the public as a carte 
blanche to vandalize the entire site. 
Very soon the site had to be covered, 
but the contractor agreed to allow 
the museum to continue controlled 
excavation with a small crew. Work 
was postponed for a few days in hopes 
that the public enthusiasm would 
wane. Then the Highway Depart- 
ment threw its official sanction § be- 
hind the project of salvage archae- 
ology and offered what protection to 
the site as was within its legal right. 
A Highway Department employe 
was assigned the duty of staying at 


the barricade during regular working 
hours to keep the public from the 
museum's sphere of operations. Fur- 
ther protection of the site was sought 
from the city government. 

After the excavation was over and 
construction resumed, months of lab- 
oratory analysis lay ahead before a 
relatively complete reconstruction of 
the site could be determined. How- 
ever, much could be told about the 
Indian group upon the basis of pre- 
liminary observations at the site and 
from evidence from other sites. 

The earliest archaic Indians on the 
banks of the Salado may have been 
living there as early as 4,000 B.C. At 
that time the Salado was a sizeable 
river which periodically flooded the 
Indian village, driving the inhabi- 
tants to higher ground. The vegeta- 
tion must have been lush and the 
hunting favorable. Deer and_ bison 
were apparently plentiful within the 
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These skeletal remains show the 
position in which they were found 

and some of the archaeologist's tools 
used in the dig. The Witte Museum 


estimates that the Indians may 


have been living on the banks of the 
Salado as early as 4,000 B. C. 


Photos courtesy of Witte Memorial Museum. 


When the Indian burial was discovered, 
the news caused as much excitement 
as a gold rush. Cub Scouts, 

Brownies, science and history class 
students, parents, grandparents and 
scores of amateur archaeologists rushed 
to the site. Many probably didn't 
even know what they were looking 
for, but armed with hoes and rakes 

and other garden tools, they probed for 
artifacts. Once there were as many 

as a thousand persons crowded 

into the grove. 


county, at least seasonally. Skins pro- 
vided clothing, bedding, and shelter 
coverings. Land snails were a staple 
of the diet and undoubtedly nuts, 
berries and roots supplemented the 
fare. Seasonal excursions to collect 
tunas (the fruit of the prickly pear) 
and mesquite beans are a distinct pos- 
sibility as this was the practice in 
historic times. 

The Indian groups 
must have been rather small and were 
made up of extended families, There 
was no need for strong social or po- 
litical control at the time and the 
senior male member of the family 
group may have acted as “headman.” 
The Indians probably lived in tem- 
porary shelters of bent saplings cov- 
ered by thatch or skins for there is 
permanent house 


themselves 


no evidence of 
structures during the archaic period. 
Limestone cobbles were used to line 
hearths and possibly to pave other- 
wise muddy habitations. This ac- 


counts for the accumulation § of 


burned limestone and ashy soil which 
characterize the “burned rock mid- 
dens” of central Texas. 

The principal tool used was the 
Atlatl, or spear thrower, and the nu- 
merous projectile points recovered 
from the site were used with this 
early hunting weapon. The earlier 
inhabitants of the site (those respon- 
sible for the build-up of the burned 
rock midden) preferred dart points 
which were double pointed or 
stemmed. The later inhabitants pre- 
ferred dart points which were corner 
or side notched. Various chopping, 
scraping, and cutting tools of flint 
were used to butcher game, clean 
hides, cut clothing from skins, and 
fell saplings. 

The Indians personally were of 
medium stature and robust build. 
The presence of ocher suggests the 
possibility of body painting. ‘They 
carefully buried their dead in fully 
flexed position on a north-south axis. 
One burial was accompanied by a 


cache of flint knives. Another was 
seemingly buried with a shell pend- 
ant at its throat. Perishable offerings 


may have accompanied some burials. 
Clearly, the dead have no require- 
ment of earthly goods unless some 
sort of after-life is anticipated. 

The earlier and later inhabitants 
of the site collectively may well have 
accounted for periodic occupation 
of the site over a 4,000-year time span. 
Archaeological evidence points to cul- 
tural and racial continuity rather 
than to displacement of an earlier 
group by a later one. Possibly several 
thousand additional years of the site’s 
history was lost because of our in- 
ability to protect the entire site and 
the resultant destruction of the mid- 
den to the northwest where the pub- 
lic took over, illustrating the need 
for either an up-to-date and enforce- 
able interpretation of existing state 
antiquities laws, or new legislation 
protecting sites from indiscriminate 
digging. | 
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The Man 
Who Takes Flowers 
To Work 


Every Day 


PNEUMATIC ROLLER is a 

heavy vehicle used by the 

Texas Highway Department 
to smooth down road beds. It is a 
very large container, much like the 
bed of a pickup truck. It is filled with 
dirt, to give it weight, and then rolled 
over the road bed to smooth and 
harden the surface. 

But A. J. Horky of Yoakum in 
District 13, has another use for the 
roller. He plants zinnias in it. He 
also has planted turnips and tomatoes 
and bluebonnets and watermelons 
and cantaloupes and cactus plants 

and once even a very young 
chinaberry tree . . . since he started 
his hobby four years ago. 

Actually, the project to record 
Horky and his rolling flower gar- 
dens in Texas Highways has taken a 
full year. Last summer Mother Na- 
ture intervened. When a message was 
sent to District 13 advising them that 
a photographer was on the way, a 
hurried teletype was flashed back: 
“The crop has withered under the 
July sun and is no more. We will 
have to await another growing 
season.” 

So when spring came this year, the 
cameras were loaded and ready. But 
another Message came from Texas 
Highways reporter Vernon F. Matu- 
sek, Engineering Assistant II. 
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A. J. Horky waters colorful zinnias planted in the pneumatic roller he operates for 
the Highway Department at Yoakum. Horky's rolling gardens have attracted much 
interest from bypassers on the highways and from the surrounding communities. 
Last summer the Victoria Advocate ran a front-page feature about Horky, and 
this is one of the pictures used in the story. 


“It seems that Mr. Horky has had 
difficulties with his flowers this 
spring,” Matusek wrote. “In an at- 
tempt to outdo himself, mainly to 
raise something fancier than his usual 
zinnias, he has come up with what 
is commonly known as ‘crop failure.’ 
We will check from time to time on 
the progress of Mr. Horky’s garden 
and advise you when it is ready to be 
photographed.” 

That was in early May. Within two 
months Horky had the situation un- 
der control: his garden was flourish- 
ing. 

The two rolling gardens draw a 
great deal of attention from motorists 
as well as Highway Department per- 
sonnel. 

“A lot of times when we're working 
on a highway project somewhere, 
people will pull over and stop to 


Motorists driving down 
the highway in District 
13 often have to blink 
twice before they real- 
ize they are not see- 
ing a miniature train at 
a carnival, but instead 
huge rollers sporting 
flowers. 


take pictures of my flowers,’ Horky 
said. “I guess it does look kind of 
funny to see that big roller full of 
zinnias or turnip plants.” 

Horky’s co-workers take a_ special 
pride in the contents of the beflow- 
ered rollers. Development of the wa- 
termelons is always watched eagerly, 
and one year Horky had such a 
bumper crop of turnips that he had 
enough to share with most of the 
members of the crew. 

“The other guys keep a pretty close 
watch on the crop,’ Horky said. 
“They're always plucking off bugs 
and insects, and most of the time 
they help me spray the bugs and wa- 
ter the plants. 

Horky does have a small garden 
at home, but he maintains that he is 
not really an expert gardener. 

“I just like to watch things grow,” 
he said. 

And what made Horky decide to 
start a crop in the rollers? 

“Well, you know we used to just 
fill the rollers with dirt we got out of 
some pasture. But that way, you al- 
ways got a lot of weeds and grass and 
stuff growing in the bed. 

“And I figured that if I had to 
drive that roller around all day long, 
I'd rather have flowers in it than 
weeds.” EB 


lt 
Shouldn't | 

Happen 

To 

A Road 


Litter cast on the rights of way 
mars an otherwise scenic highway 
route in Central Texas. This particu- 
lar route is F. M. Road 2222 west 
of Austin, known as Bull Creek Road. 
The road leads to the Austin City 
Park, and winding through the hills, 
it presents many breathtaking views 
.. . If one lifts his eyes high enough 
to miss the litter tossed alongside the 
road by thoughtless picnickers and 
party people on their way to and 
from the park. On the left side of this 
road, there is a deep, steep cliff, where 
Lake Austin curls alongside the bluff. 
If you look down this cliff, there lies 
garbage and trash people have 
dumped over the cliff . . . everything 
from old shoes to old mattresses. ‘This 
is just one story of how a litterbug 
can turn something beautiful into 
something ugly. 
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unusual Portrait of a Bridge was taken by Jack Lewis on and bents merge together until their original form is trans- 
State Highway 6 near Waco in District 9. It is reminiscent of formed, by a head-on perspective, into a continuous chamber 


a trip to the fun house where mirrors reflect your image in- you feel you could walk through to reach the other end of 
finitely into the distance. One after another, the tie beams the bridge, 


With University of Texas 


HIGHWAY 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 
FORMED 


Better highways through research 
is the aim of an agreement announced 
by the Texas Highway Department 
and the University of Texas in June. 

The agreement establishes the Uni- 
versity of Texas Center for High- 
way Research “dedicated to improv- 
ing highway transportation through 
teaching and research.” 

The Texas Highway Department 
and Texas A. & M. College have 


Boyce A. Carroll 


Two Texas Highway Department 
employes were among the three first- 
prize cash awards winners in the ‘Tex- 
as Public Employees Association’s 
merit award contest. 

Boyce A. Carroll, Clerical Super- 
visor III in District 9 at Waco, and 
Elmer E. Johnson, of Gainesville in 
District 3, each won $50 prizes. 

Carroll suggested a combination of 
Form 1030 and Form 1030a, stating: 


“The new form will increase the 
efficiency and economy in General 
Governmental Operations of the Tex- 


been conducting a similar program 
of highway-related research for sev- 
eral years. Numerous innovations and 
improvements now employed in the 
65,000-mile Texas highway network 
have stemmed from this program. 

Five highway research projects 
were authorized by the Texas High- 
way Department to kick off the part- 
nership with the University of ‘Texas. 
A director of the Center for Highway 
Research is yet to be named from the 
Civil Engineering faculty. 

Among initial projects authorized 
for research studies under the new 
program are: 


1. Exploration of a new basic 
theory of highway and bridge design 
through computer simulation of 
structural components. 

2. Development of a portable elec- 
to weigh vehicles in 


tronic scale 


motion. 


ZE-WINNING 
IWEAD 


as Highway Department. In regards 
to efficiency, this new form will cut 
typing time in half, compared to the 
old forms, thus will speed handling 
procedures, audit and clerical proce- 
dures. In regard to economy, this 
new form will eliminate completely 
the cost of one of the two old forms 
replaced, furthermore, the time saved 
in clerical, audit and filing procedures 
will mean more economy.” 


Johnson suggested a highway bar- 
ricade, explaining: 


“If repairs are being made in the 
left lane, place barricade in this lane 
with arrow board down and arrow 
pointing to the right and sign will 
read, TAKE RIGHT LANE. If re- 
pairs are being made in the right 
lane, place barricade in this lane with 
arrow board up, held by ‘safety 
latch.’ Arrow will point to the left 


3. Setting test requirements for 
new lightweight, synthetic pebbles re- 
placing gravel—diminishing in sup- 
ply in parts of Texas 
concrete on some highway projects. 


in structural 


First-year projects will also include 
research leading to a standard de- 
sign for foundation anchors for new, 
oversized highway signs and a struc- 
tural study involving bridge piers. 

Under the general supervision of 
the Research and Development Com- 
mittee of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, the program will be financed 
jointly by the Texas Highway De- 
partment and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The research section of the High- 
way Design Division acts as a liaison 
between the Research and Develop- 
ment Committee and the two re- 
search centers. ul 


Elmer E. Johnson 


and words will read, TAKE LEFT 
LANE. I have been making repairs 
when a motorist would pull around 
the barricade into the lane where we 
are working. I believe this barricade 
will help them to understand what to 
do and possibly prevent an accident. 
This barricade could save the price of 
a flagman.” a 
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"Hello, may | help you?" says Mrs. Jewell Pahany as she That's a real southern smile. 


greets visitors to District 2 headquarters. District 18 headquarters, flashes her Georgia 


ea se 


Frank Lively, Editor 


Visitors to the Highway Depart- 
ment’s district headquarters are al- 
ways treated to a friendly smile and 
a warm, “Hello, may I help you?” 

There’s nothing quite like creating 
a good first impression. And the im- 
pression is doubly enhanced when the 
PBX-receptionist happens to be a 
handsome lass, 

When I traveled to Fort Worth and 
Dallas recently in search of new ma- 
terial for Texas Highways, it did my 
old heart good to be greeted thusly 
after a long hot trip. It suddenly 
dawned on me that perhaps we have 
too long neglected this front line em- 
ploye who must meet the public 
every day and always be cheerful and 
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helpful. 

In? Kort) Worth. Pata Thompson 
handles the reception chores with 
Mrs. Jewell Pahany relieving her at 
the switchboard. When I asked Jewell 
to pose, she was cooperative, but 
laughed nervously and said, “I’m new 
at this sort of thing.” 

In” Daillas;” Mis: Patti Swikard 
smiled for Marvin Bradshaw as he 
unflexed his Rolleiflex for a beautiful 
close-up shot. Patti recently joined 
the Department, coming to us from 
Georgia, and she says she just “loves 
working for the Department.” 

For the benefit of our single male 
readers, Patti Thompson says, “I’m 
still looking.” 3] 


Patti Thompson, PBX-receptionist in Dis- 
trict 2 headquarters, pauses long enough 
in her work to pose for Texas Highways. 


Mrs. Patti Swikard, receptionist in 


smile for visitors. 


BYE-BYE SPEED TRAPS 


Denison Herald, on speed traps— 
"The new state speed-limit law, which 
gives the State Highway Commission 
discretion to raise limits up to 70 miles 
per hour in daytime and on the best 
routes, will deal a well-deserved blow to 
‘speed traps.’ 

"A feature of the law gives the state 
exclusive jurisdiction over speed zoning 
on highways within city limits that are 
maintained by the state. 

"Too many Texas cities and towns— 
mostly smaller, especially suburban, ones 
—have put unrealistically low speed lim- 
its on sections of state highway routes 
crossing their territory . . . for the rev- 
enue to be derived from fining. 

Such speed traps are more than an 
Pietne 


state has properly undertaken to exer- 


injustice to Texas motorists. . 


cise the authority, which it has consti- 
tutionally had all along, to eliminate 
that nuisance and inequity. 


GOOD AS ANY 


Mart Daily Herald, on a welcome de- 
tour—''lf you are planning any kind of 
trip that takes you west out of Mart, 
detour away from Highway 164 is the 
advice of most folks who have driven 
over the seven or eight miles under con- 
struction from the west city limits of 
Mart to the intersection with Highway 6. 

"Big graders, cats, rollers, scrapers, 
trucks, cranes and other heavy equip- 
ment have in the past two weeks turned 
this stretch of roadway into a beehive 
of activity. 

“When completed this portion of 
Highway 164 will compare favorably 
with any in the state, according to 
engineers." 
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GATEWAY TO EAST TEXAS 


Dallas Morning News, commenting— 
"A new 'Gateway to East Texas’ is tak- 
ing shape in Southeastern Dallas County. 

Concrete is being spread for a lim- 
ited-access freeway designed to shuttle 
upward of 36,000 vehicles every 24 
hours between Big D's South Central 
Expressway and the Dallas-Kautman 
County line. 


"This is the |6-mile Hawn Freeway. 


$500 MILLION WASTED 


Houston Post, campaigning for litter- 
bags— Memorial Day marked the start 
of the summer holidays. From now until 
atter Labor Day, millions of Americans 
will take to the highways to enjoy the 
scenic beauties with which the nation 
abounds. Far too many of them, how- 
ever, will leave a trail of cleaning tissue, 
beer cans and bottles, and other trash 
to mark their route. 

"It has been estimated that the (na- 
tional) total cost of cleaning up after 
litterbugs is approximately $500 million 
a year. That money would buy a lot of 
picnic tables and camp-site fireplaces. 

“Everyone who goes on an automo- 
bile trip, even if only a Sunday outing, 
should have a litterbag in the car. If 
everyone would, it would be amazing 
how much better the countryside would 
look." 


SIGNS OF INTEREST 


Wichita Falls Times, in response to 
curiosity—' ‘Speculation about the giant 
aluminum pipes strewn along Broad be- 
tween Eighth and Tenth can now cease: 

“The ton-plus framework will hold 
highway signs. 
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The second of two huge frames was 
rising skyward in this latest step toward 
making the Red River Valley Expressway 
completely up to date. 

“Both structures, costing more than 


$28,000, and each weighing over a ton, 


will direct northbound motorists enter- 
ing the expressway from Broad." 


HIGHWAY PROGRESS 

Cameron Herald, on the new road 
outlook—''As work progresses on the 
new US 77 north to the Falls County 
line, Milam Countians can look with fa- 
vor on the numerous highway improve- 
ments that have developed in the past 
tive years. 

“Major improvements or new con- 
struction have virtually eliminated the 
narrow highways of other years in all 
parts of the County. 

‘Particularly evident is new farm to 
market road construction such as the 
Milano-Liberty road soon to be opened. 
Paved farm to market roads make it 
easier for farm families to get to major 
state and federal arteries and into coun- 
ty communities." 


ANOTHER SAFETY STEP 


Beaumont Enterprise, reporting—''A 
fence being installed down the middle 
of Interstate 10 east of I Ith is designed 
to serve the dual purpose of putting a 
stop to pedestrians crossing and reduc- 
ing headlight glare. 

“E. D. Parmer, assistant district en- 
gineer of the State Highway Depart- 
ment, said the one-inch mesh fencing is 
being erected at locations where pedes- 
trians crossing the expressway have been 
a problem." 
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When a Vision Appears 


Russell A. Reeb, Engineering Assistant | 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


OU wouldn’t think that the 

appearance of a vision could 

possibly affect the Texas High- 
way Department. But when a woman 
reported she saw a vision of the Vir- 
gin Mary on a ranch near Alice, Dis- 
trict 16 personnel found themselves 
working around the clock to cope 
with the flood of pilgrims that sud- 
denly converged on the highways. 


It began on April 17 when Mrs. 
Tony Botello Sr. reported that she 
had seen a vision of the Virgin Mary 
imprinted on the side of a cistern on 
the Jack B. Butler Ranch seven miles 
west of Alice in Jim Wells County, 
on State Highway 359. Mrs. Botello 
said that she also talked with the 
Virgin Mary. 

The news immediately spread, and 
soon claims and rumors were being 
made that water from the cistern had 
caused injured limbs to be healed. 


Masses of people descended upon 
the ranch, disrupting operations. 
They crowded about the cistern, hop- 


7 Ms : “ : ‘ 
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The pilgrims parked their cars everywhere, from the ranch yard and the dirt road 
leading to the cistern, to nearby State Highway 359. Cars parked on the right of 
way and lined up on the highway blocked traffic and created a dangerous traffic 
hazard. 
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ing to see a vision of the Virgin 
Mary. They adorned the tower with 
flowers and rosaries. 

Ignoring signs and gates erected to 
keep them out, the pilgrims streamed 
onto the ranch daily. An average of 
800 to 1,000 cars brought an estimat- 
ed 5,000 persons to the 40-acre tract 
upon which the cistern sits. 

The quarter-of-a-mile-long dirt road 
leading up the hill to the wooden cis- 
tern was choked with strings of ve- 
hicles bearing license tags from other 
Texas counties and other states. 
There wasn’t room for all the people 
to park on this road, so the latecom- 
ers parked in lines on both sides of 
S. H. 359, causing a traffic hazard that 
Sheriff Halsey Wright; L. M. Ma- 
honey, Maintenance Construction 
Foreman; and J. B. Opiels, Senior 
Resident Engineer, cooperated  to- 
gether to solve. 

Cars were parked all over the 
right of way, and still other cars 
waited in lines with their motors 
idling, blocking through traffic on the 


The ranch owner began charging a dol- 
lar a car to visit the cistern. Flood lights 
were erected for night visitors, and con- 
cession stands did a land-office business. 
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Crowds gathered about a wooden cistern on a ranch in District 16 where a woman reportedly saw a vision of the Virgin Mary. 
An estimated 5,000 persons visited the ranch on weekends. 


Photos courtesy L. M. Mahoney 


highway. ‘The slow-moving line dis- 
rupted the normal flow of fast east- 
west traffic on S. H. 359. Crowds of 
people walked back and forth across 
the highway, darting in and out 
among the cars, causing an even 
greater traffic hazard. 

The situation became more danger- 
ous during the evening and night 
hours, because this section of high- 
way was unlit. Warning signs and 
flares were placed at correct inter- 
vals to warn drivers of the congested 
road junction they were approaching. 
No accidents were reported to the 
District 16 office, so apparently the 
signs were effective. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, Mr. 
Butler began charging a dollar per 
car to enter and park near the cistern. 


Flood lights were installed for the 
pilgrims who lingered until the 11 
p-m. curfew was sounded. Refresh- 
ment stands and souvenir booths 
sprang up like magic and were soon 
doing a land-office business. 

People continued to gather at the 
cistern although Catholic Church of- 
ficials had announced that no evi- 
dence of a vision had been presented. 
A controversy mounted between those 
who believed a vision actually had 
occurred and those who scoffed at the 
very idea of a vision. 

As yet, none of the hopeful pil- 
grims have seen a vision of the Vir- 
gin Mary imprinted on the wooden 
tower, but nevertheless they gather 
there in declining numbers, - still 
hopeful. | 
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What's That Again? 


Nutty Narrows. That's the name local 
wags have given to a metal and canvas 
bridge across Olympia Way in Long- 
view, Washington. 

The structure, 30 feet high and 60 
feet long, was erected by a contractor 
to help squirrels cross the busy road 
without getting killed. They live across 
the road from an office building, whose 
tenants have been in the habit of feed- 
ing them. So the bridge was erected. 


Clean Signs 


By the end of the year, the Minnesota 
Department of Highways’ sign-washing 
method will be fully mechanized. Hand 
scrubbing the 165,000 signs posted along 
the state's trunk highway system will be 
a thing of the past. 

A two-man crew with a portable wash- 
er cleans about 400 signs a day. Pre- 
viously, a two-man crew using buckets 
and brushes could clean only 50 signs a 
day. The washers also can be used on 
reflectorized barricades. 

Many of the signs were so dirty they 
were illegible. 


Roman Roads Revisited 


Victor W. von Hagen, the noted his- 
torian and author who worked about 10 
years to trace out the ancient Inca roads 
of Peru, is in Italy now, laying ground- 
work for a similar study of Roman roads, 
a system which at its height embraced 
some 58,000 miles. 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


County Roads Utilized 


In 1956, the counties of California, 
through the California County Engi- 
neers’ Assn., decided to solve a dilemma 
of many motorists. The goal was to use 
various county roads for travel to areas 
not served by state sign routes. 

Now there are 68 county sign routes 
in California, totaling 1,400 miles of 
major county highways, all with uniform 
markers. 

As a result of the program, motorists 
can now travel to many areas in the 
state which are served by county roads. 
The routes marked by the signs guaran- 
tee a motorist that he is on the right 
road; that it is constructed to, and main- 
tained at, a reasonable standard; that it 
connects to a major county or state 
highway; and that it leads to a logical 
terminus, such as a town or a park. 


Permafrost Problems 


Typical of construction jobs in interior 
Alaska is the new paved section of road- 
way being built about seven miles west 
of Fairbanks. Here road builders are 
meeting and solving problems of a sort 
which their fellow contractors in the 
"lower 48'' never encounter, reports 
Highway Research Abstracts. 

The men on the job are gouging part 
of the highway from hillsides frozen per- 
manently only a few feet below the sur- 
face. But the project has some advan- 
tages over similar projects in other 
states. 

More than half of the new highway is 
being built through the tailing piles left 
by huge gold dredging machines 30 
years ago. The overburden, which in 
some places was 20 to 30 feet thick, was 
sluiced away first, then the frozen gravel 
underneath was thawed. 

After extracting the gold, the dredges 
left an artificial valley which is floored 
with heap after heap of gravel mixed 
with broken bedrock. These tailings were 
simply flattened out, leaving a very ac- 
ceptable roadbed. Because this part of 
the road rests on bedrock, there is no 
permatrost problem here. 


The tailings are also providing cheap 
and easily available fill for the remain- 
der of the road. This unusual road build- 
ing material is ideal to work with. The 
tailings compact exceptionally well. 
There is just the right amount of fine 
and coarser and medium pieces. It holds 
almost like cement. 


In the Beginning 


You may be surprised to learn that 
those women driver stories did not come 
in with the automobile era. It seems they 
have their origin in antiquity, the AAA 
News Review notes. 

In 205 B. C., the Romans passed a 
law prohibiting women from driving 
chariots, because of their tendency to 
be reckless. However, the girls embarked 
on a 25-year campaign of protest. About 
180 B. C., they stormed the capital. In 
their defense, Marcus Cato made a 
speech about women's rights, and the 
girls got their licenses back. 

In Athens, Greece, at about the same 
time, Lycurgus sparked a campaign to 
clamp down on women drivers and suc- 
ceeded. It was, however, a bitter vic- 
tory. First to break the law was Mrs. 
Lycurgus. She was fined 6,000 drachmas. 


Rising Prices 


The only priest ever elected to Con- 
gress also was a champion of good high- 
ways. Father Gabriel Richard of Mich- 
igan, one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in 1824 introduced 
a bill in Congress for the construction 
of a road from Detroit to Chicago, 
terming it of ''the greatest importance, ' 
recounts the Highway User. 

The bill asked that Congress appro- 
priate $1,500 to survey and construct 
the road; Congress doubled the amount 
to $3,000 and the bill was passed and 
the road was built. A portion of it is 
still known as Michigan Avenue in 
Detroit. 

Its modern-day counterpart is Inter- 
state 94, built at a cost of nearly $250 
million. 


The Ancient Superhighways 


Photos and information courtesy of Interna- 
tional Road Federation. 


In the sparsely populated coastal 
plains north of Lima, Peru, explorers 
have been at work recently, seeking 
clues that may answer the riddle of the 
ancient superhighways. 


Little is known about this remarkable 
system of very old roads, except that it 
flourished in the dawn of Peruvian his- 
tory, perhaps many centuries before the 
coming of the Incas. 


The complex nature of the roads has 
begun to unfold before the all-seeing 
eye of the airborne camera, and infor- 
mation gathered by a North American 
explorer, Gene Savoy, an authority on 
Peruvian pre-history. 


The ancient superhighways, more than 
|00 feet wide, lie in the Department of 
Ancash along an arid strip between a 
mountain range and the Pacific Ocean. 
Preliminary investigations indicate the 
network was built either by the Moche 
(or Mochica) culture or the people of 
the great Kingdom of Chimu. The Mo- 
che culture is believed to have ruled the 
area from 300 B. C. to anywhere be- 


Another intersection along the ancient highway betwen Casma and the western 


Here a fork is visible in a pre-Inca highway on the coast of Peru. The arrows point 
out the modern highway link between the cities of Casma and Huaras. 


and about 1,400 A.D., when it was over- 
tween 400 and 1,000 A.D. The Chimu 
empire is now regarded as having dom- 
inated the region between 1,000 A.D. 


slopes of the Andes becomes dramatic when seen from the air. Preliminary investi- 
gations have traced out about 100 miles of the roads. 


whelmed by the powerful armies of the 
Inca. 


It seems established that the Incas 
did not build the roads, for the Inca 
roads are narrower and are built in 
straight lines, whereas these roads fol- 
low the natural terrain and are wider. 


From the air, the road system looks 
almost modern with clover leat effects 
and underpasses. There is a series of 
roads, interconnecting at remains which 
must have once been way stations and 
cities, crisscrossing and linked at key 
sections. Savoy wrote in a recent issue 
of Peruvian Times that the roads sug- 
gest heavy traffic coming from different 
directions, as for use by manpower in 
times of war or for religious processions. 
So far no traces of paving have been 
found, probably because of the arid 
hard-packed terrain. 


Exploration and research continues, 
which Savoy believes will help record 
the history of man's struggle to estab- 
lish overland communications, as well as 
providing clues of two ‘lost'' civiliza- 
tions, the Moche and the Chimu. 
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IT 
WAS ALL 
UP 
TO ME 


ab 


After the ordeal, J. G. Maguire sits in the living room and chats with the boy he 


saved from death by electrocution. Maguire applied artificial respiration, which he 
learned to administer in a first aid course given by the Insurance Division 20 years 


ago. 


There's no way to describe how you feel when you see someone, by the work of 


your hands, coming back fo life again... and breathing. 


N THE morning of June 26, 
J. G. Maguire, an account- 
ant for the Equipment and 
procurement Division in Austin, went 
to visit his mother who was ill in the 
hospital. On the way back, Maguire 
decided to stop and give his wife a 
report on his mother and to make a 
pot of coffee. He was in a hurry to 
get back to work, and as he watched 
the water steaming on the stove it 
seemed it would never boil. So he 
decided to follow the old adage, “A 
watched pot never boils,” and stepped 
out in the back yard to walk around 
and see if that would bring on the 
boiling faster. 

Maguire stopped short once out- 
side the door. A boy lay motionless 
in the driveway next door. He had 
been electrocuted. His eyes were 
closed and he wasn’t breathing. Ma- 
guire yelled for his wife to call the 
fire department and an ambulance. 
Then he began applying artificial 
respiration. 

“The boy couldn’t have been there 
too long,’ Maguire recounted. “He 
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was still warm, but he wasn’t breath- 
ing and there was no pulse as far as 
I could tell.” 

Maguire applied “the old-fashioned 
kind” of artificial respiration. It 
wasn't the newest mouth-to-mouth 
method but it brought results. By the 
time an ambulance and a fire truck 
could arrive with resuscitators, the 
boy was breathing again. He regained 
consciousness in the emergency room 
at the hospital, where he was treated 
for shock, then sent home to take it 
easy. 

Maguire, who has been with the 
Highway Department for 35 years, 
said he learned to give artificial res- 
piration when the Insurance Division 
was first created in 1937. Among its 
other duties, this division directs the 
accident-prevention program which 
includes as one of its main features 
training in first aid. 

“T was in the instructors course and 
learned how to give Red Cross first 
aid, and then several years ago I 
took a refresher course,” Maguire 
said. 


The electrocuted youth, a 16-year- 
old named Gene Duggan, had been 
working with his uncle at the resi- 
dence next door to the Maguires. He 
said he was installing tarpaper when 
he hit the “breaker box,’ a small 
metal box on the outside of the 
house. By some freak—maybe_ the 
rain, maybe a_ broken wire—the 
harmless-looking box sent a near 
deadly streak of current into Duggan, 
throwing him to the ground un- 
conscious. 

“I wasn’t really frightened,’ Ma- 
guire recalls. ““There wasn’t time to 
be scared. When it’s all up to you, 
you know what has to be done and 
you do it. There’s plenty of time to 
be scared later. 

“IT just shudder to think what 
might have happened if the water 
had boiled quickly . . .1 never would 
have gone outside and found him.” 

And the boy Duggan, although he 
was not aware that his life was being 
saved, said later that he was mighty 
thankful that Maguire came along. @ 


The Palo Pinto County Maintenance Section modified its two-wheel hand carts to 
make it easier to pick up loaded pallets. The modifications include an extension on 
the front and a smooth back to prevent tearing of sacks. Pallets are shown to the left. 


a quarter spent, 


a doliar saved = 


Leslie F. MclInroe 
Palo Pinto County Maintenance Section 
Mineral Wells, District 2 


The Palo Pinto County Mainte- 
nance Section has developed a materi- 
al and labor-saving pallet which 
greatly facilitates the handling and 
storage of many bulky stock items 
such as fertilizer, cement, salt and 
seed. 

The 14 x 24-inch pallets were con- 
structed of two lengths of | x 8-inch 
shiplap nailed to two-by-fours with 
both ends cut on 45-degree angles. 
These angles on the skids make the 
loaded pallet much easier to tilt for- 
ward and backward when unloading 
and reloading. 

The 11144 x 24-inch pallets were 
constructed by using salvaged D-1A 
signs (variable x 1114 inches) nailed 
to the two-by-four skids. 

To expedite cutting and construc- 
tion, a jig was built and all deck 
lumber was cut into 24-inch lengths 
and two 45-degree angles were cut on 
each skid. By rotating the two-by-four 
stock one-half turn after each cut, 
the same jig was used to cut both 
ends on the skids and fall-off waste 


was eliminated. 

Two men built 100 pallets in about 
five hours. And because scrap and 
salvage signs were used, the overall 
unit cost was only about 25 to 30 
cents a pallet. 

Modifications were made on the 
section’s Hamilton No. 5 two-wheel 
hand carts by adding a salvaged 5%- 
inch plywood sign to the back to 
prevent tearing paper bags; and by 
adding an extension, constructed of 
two pieces of 214 x 214 x Y4-inch an- 
gle iron 161% inches long, connected 
in front with a piece of flat iron, 
measuring 2 x 14 inches and 16 inch- 
es long, welded on the under side. 
The modification was beveled on the 
bottom side with a 4-12 slope to fa- 
cilitate pick up of loaded pallets, and 
bolted to the cart with two 54 x 2- 
inch bolts. 

In our limited use of these pallets, 
we have found them to be beneficial 
also in the handling of insulation, 
striping paint and beads, and poisons. 

In handling cement, eight sacks 


Eight sacks can be transported on each 
pallet, as Mclnroe demonstrates here. 
They make it easier to store supplies. 


can be transported on each pallet, 
and an air space is provided by the 
pallet which prevents hardening of 
the materials. Consequently, during 
the life cycle of a given load of stock, 
two physical manipulations of every 
sack and the virtual loss of value to 
every eighth or “bottom” sack of ma- 
terial is eliminated. 

Proper spacing of loaded pallets 
prior to dumping makes the reload- 
ing operation easier and produces 
an orderly row of stock in the ware- 
house. 

This concept of materials storage 
simplifies the counting of units dur- 
ing physical inventories, and gives a 
faster, More accurate count. | 


Proper spacing of loaded pallets pro- 
duces an orderly row of stock in the 
warehouse. On the job here is James E. 
Jones, Maintenance Construction Fore- 


man. 
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COOL IT, SIGNWISE! 


SS 
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What happens when Madison Avenue meets a THD traffic engineer? What 
would happen if the soft-sell approach were applied to highway signing? 
Keith Elliott, Travel and Information Division, has taken typewriter in hand 
to capture the imaginary dialogue that might take place between a very 
young but enterprising advertising executive and one of the Department's 
engineers. 


"You're an _ advertising 
man?" 


"Correct. 


"And you think the signs 
on Texas highways are too 
blunt? Your agency thinks 
we should apply the soft-sell 
to our traffic signs?" 


"We can do it most com- 
pellingly, I'm sure. 


"Let's have some examples 
of your work. I'll recite the 
road signs the old blunt way. 
You give me the subtle ap- 
proach.” 


"Put it on the acceleration 
lane and see if we can burn 
rubber, you mean?” 


"Something like that. How 
do you see ‘Stop,’ for ex- 
ample?" 


“DESIS|. 


"| see. How about ‘Re- 
sume Speed'?" 


"GIT ALONG." 


‘tinm, In a case like 
‘Minimum Speed 50 MPH, 
what would you suggest?” 


“CREEPERS WEEPERS.” 


How do you envision 'No 
Passing on Hills’ in this con- 
nection? 


“PLAY |f COOL, HILL 
WISE." 


"| see you've given this 
some thought. Does Men 
Working fit into your pro- 
gram?” 


"Natch. CHAPS  EN- 
GAGED." 


Try ‘Slippery When Wet" 


for a change of pace.’ 
"SKIDSVILLE." 


"Have you considered 
‘Caution, Construction 


Ahead'?"’ 


"Indeed we have. How 
does YOUR TAX DOLLARS 
ARE WORKING FOR YOU. 
BRAKE THE JALOP, POP 
grab you?" 


"Rather in the subliminal, 
I'd say. But I'm pretty con- 
servative. 


"How's that?" 


"Square. Have you other 
ideas?” 


"You didn't ask me about 
'Dead End,’ Dad.” 


"How about ‘Dead End, 
Son?” 


YROUTE POOPS. 


"May | make a sugges- 
tion?” 


"Shoot, oldtimer. My 
agency digs the collabora- 
tion bit.” 

"Detour. 


"| beg your pardon?” 


"YOU RE ON [Ge 
WRONG TRACK, me-wise!”’ 
| 


ROAD TO THE GUADALUPES 


A new road, R. M. 652, has been 
paved through the wilds of central 
Culberson County in District 24. It 
will put the Guadalupe Mountains, 
Texas’ highest elevation, on an al- 
most direct series of paved highways 
from the Dallas-Midland-Odessa_ vi- 
cinities westward to El Paso. A Tour- 
ist Marker describing the mountains 
will be placed soon at the foot of 
Guadalupe Peak, and there is a pos- 


NEW MEXICO 


sibility that the mountain range may 
be designated as a national park. 

An extension of 18 miles already 
paved out of Orla, R. M. 652 filled a 
14-mile gap to R. M. 1165. Some time 
next year, another 11-mile stretch of 
road will be constructed to complete 
the new road’s path to join U. S. 180. 
This photograph shows R.M. 652 
when it was under construction ear- 
lier in the summer. 


GUADALUPE PK. =< 


8,751 FT. GD) 
U.S. 180 


ELPASO 
\ 


% 


RUSTLER 
ESS) 


VAN HORN 
< TEXGNS 


The new route will save about 50 
miles on a trip to the Guadalupes, as 
drivers once had to make a wide 
swing up into New Mexico, or veer 
south to approach them from Van 
Horn on S. H. 54. The highest point 
in the mountain range is 8,751 feet. 
The Guadalupes vary from rugged, 
barren walls to beautiful, wooded 
and watered canyons within the inner 


folds. B 


FT. STOCKTON 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Over the Highways, Literally 

Oscar Crain, District Engineer in 
District 5 who won the annual Oil 
Can Derby at Lubbock last fall, has 
taken to the sky. “Not being satis- 
fied with the speed of the Oil Can 
Race, I decided to take advantage of 
the opportunity to ride in a jet 
plane,” he wrote. 

“Col. DeMay White is shown pre- 
senting me with a jet flight certificate 
from Reese Air Force Base, certifying 
that I weathered the storm of jet 
flight. 

“It was a very pleasant ride, and 
needless to say, all the roads in Dis- 
trict 5 looked very good from 20,000 
feet Up. 


Big D and Cowtown 

After a long hot trip it does our 
old heart good to be greeted by a 
smiling face and a friendly hello 
when we walk into a district head- 
quarters. And the experience is doub- 
ly rewarding when the smiling face 
happens also to be very pretty. Such 
was our experience last month when 
we journeyed to Fort Worth and Dal- 
las. ‘The young ladies so impressed 


Off he went, into the wild blue yonder, flying high up in the sky. And then "'Pilot" 


Crain receives a certificate certifying he has flown in a jet. 


us that we had to capture those 
smiles on film for the benefit of our 
readers. (See page 20.) 

During our visit in Fort Worth, 
J. R. Stone, District Administrative 
Engineer, proved a most gracious host 
and was helpful in supplying infor- 
mation for future articles for Texas 


Highways. 


Fh Abba 


"ALL | KNOW 1S THAT 1F THAT DISTZICT ENGINEE@ZS MEETING 
\S TO DECIDE HOW MUCH RAISE TO GIVE...,1 HOPE OUR 
BOSS GETS THECE LATE ® 
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Over in Dallas old Grover Green 
greeted us with a story and pictures 
all prepared for layout. “The Dallas 
Tunnel,” by Bob Yielding, can be 
found on page 4 of this issue. Bob 
said he stayed up the night before 
we got there just to finish his article 
for us. We hope to get another article 
from him soon about the Union Ter- 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


minal project in downtown Dallas, 
a job Bob is supervising. Grover ran 
our legs off looking at construction 
of Interstate highways in the Dallas 
area. We saw where Resident Engi- 
neer Marquis Goode had to build 
bents for a raised section of Interstate 
Highway 20 between railroad tracks 
without holding up train movement. 
He hasn’t lost a man yet. It looks 
like Dallas is trying to outdo Houston 
in building freeways. 

Aside from all this, the editor man- 
aged to get himself lost on only two 
separate occasions. Big D is just a 
little too big for us smalltown boys. 


Just a Reminder 


The annual Short Course at Texas 
A & M College is scheduled for De- 
cember 3, 4 and 5. 

Jack Keese, executive officer of the 
Texas ‘Transportation Institute, is 
preparing the program and is asking 
engineers for subjects they would like 
to see covered in the program this 
year. Jack also says you’d better make 
your reservations early. 


Traffic Men Parley 


Several Texas Highway Depart- 
ment men participated in the annual 
summer conference of the Institute 
of ‘Traffic Engineers in June at Wichi- 
ta Falls. 


Frank Frey, Urban Engineer in the 
Highway Design Division in Austin, 
gave a paper on the “Status of Ur- 


ban Transportation.” Edward M. 
Smith, Senior ‘Traffic Engineer of the 
Maintenance Operations Division in 
Austin talked on the “Effects of the 
New Speed Zoning Law.” Edward L. 
Smith, Senior ‘Traffic Engineer at 
Waco, discussed the “Use of Guard 
Fence on Signing Projects.” 


Let's Dig with Vigah 


This bit of humor from Paul 
Crume’s column in the Dallas Morn- 
ing News caught our eye: “Awhile 
ago, says Britt Swain of the Lake 
Texoma Association, the Corps of 
Engineers held a public hearing to 
talk over making the Red River a 
navigable stream, 

“It degenerated into a talk of how 
expensive it would be to raise all the 
bridges high enough to let tugs and 
barges pass under them. A farmer 
got up and expressed impatience with 
the whole approach. 

“Tt seems to me,’ he said, ‘that it 
would be cheaper to dig deeper plac- 
es under those bridges.’ ”’ 


More Cartoons 


Jim Barr, Administrative “Techni- 
cian III in the Highway Design Di- 
vision in Austin, brought in this car- 
toon. You can tell by the stunned 
look on the man’s face that Station 
840 + 22 is way down at the end of 
that big roll. Barr didn’t make any 
comment, but it’s a safe guess that 
he might be relating a true story here. 


LA co at fp AL OG gM ge SE Be xO LE a pig se otigiiglnd 
Che gy EOP SP EES CL LAL EEK E I LE OFFI LEOLER, 
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New Jobs for Two 


George T. Jefferson, District Ad- 
ministrative Engineer of District 18 
at Dallas, assumed new duties in 
June with a pioneering section of 
the Bureau of Public Roads in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He is one of four men in the Office 
of Right of Way and Location, cre- 
ated in late 1962 as a liaison between 
all states to streamline right of way 
acquisition processes. 

L. E. Clarke, former Senior De- 
signing Engineer, succeeded Jefferson, 
who had held the post since Septem- 
ber 1961. 


Ode to Industrial Spiders 


It’s back to the rose bush for space- 
age spiders. A new development for 
etching extremely fine lines directly 
into glass has put many spiders out 
of business. 

But the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s spiders are still safe, says Mil- 
ton Sweet, Shop Foreman IV in the 
Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion in Austin. 

“We're still using the regular con- 
ventional instruments, so we still 
need the black widow spiders to spin 
webs,’ Sweet said. “Our work doesn’t 
require such precise, fine lines as yet.” 


About Our Cover 


A drive through the Palo Duro Canyon 
presents many opportunities for dra- 
matic photographs. Jack Lewis took this 
one on Farm to Market Road 284 north 
of Silverton in District 25. The road 
winds through red canyon walls for miles. 


Back Cover 


Pneumatic rollers planted with flowers 
lend a festive touch to road building in 
District 13. An inside feature in this is- 
sue tells about A. J. Horky's unusual 
gardening hobby, and how much inter- 
est it draws from the traveling public 
and the nearby community. Horky's co- 
workers help with the gardening chores 

. and also help feast on the water- 
melons that Horky sometimes grows in 
the rollers. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Hes Set, 
And Here We Is, 


In Texas Yet... 


OY ER Tee MSHA S 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ My name is Debbie Dominick. 
I like Texas because I always think 
of it as a horse state because of all 
the cows. That may sound silly but 
when you think of cows there has to 
to be good cow ponies to round them 
up. I would really like to visit Texas’ 
ranches and see the cow ponies. | 
love horses truly and can ride them 
very good. I have never had a horse 
of my own even though I want one. 
I was wondering if you could send me 
some folders on ‘Texas, colored if you 
have them, mostly about the ranches. 
I am 11 years old. Thank you. 
Debbie Dominick 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


® Could you give me some infor- 
mation on Texas and if you can’t 
give me some that’s all right. And if 
you don’t have any information on 
Texas, can you send me information 
on Oklahoma. 
Jim Bancroft 
Lansing, Michigan 


@ At the present I am a 20-year- 
old college student. This summer I 
plan to tour from Boston, Mass., to 
Los Angeles, Calif, by bicycle I 
would appreciate any detailed or gen- 
eral information you could give me 
on road conditions, routes to avoid, 
best route, mountains and hills, ele- 
vation, deserts, population of areas, 
natural hazards, camping areas, food 
and water availability, insects, snakes, 
poisonous plants, weather, tempera- 
ture day and night, wind, special 
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laws that will affect me, friendliness 
of natives, etc. 


My general route is indicated on 
the map below. I would like to see as 
many points of interest as possible 
and I would also appreciate any in- 
formation you would send me in or 
near the zones I have marked on the 
map. Thank you very much. 


Vince Herring 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


@ While reading through a_ back 
issue of the Readers Digest, | ran 
across this little comment. As far as I 
know, Texas invented the roadside 
park, | am very proud of this as I 
am a native Texan. | hope people 
visiting our state in the future will 
feel the same way: 

“While driving from California to 
Florida, we stopped at several road- 
side parks for picnic lunches. At al- 
most every stop signs confronted us 
ordering ‘Keep this Park Clean!’ 


“But the cleanest park we found 
was in lexas, where the sign said, 
“We hope the previous users have left 
this table clean for you.’ ” 


@ I had occasion to visit in Texas 
the past week, The frst thing that 
caught my eye was the beauty of the 
rural mail boxes along the highways. 
I am postmaster here, and naturally 
am. interested in the reason for the 
boxes being in such beautiful condi- 
tion. T saw a city mail carrier in Vex- 
arkana and asked him about it. He 


informed me they were kept up by 
the Texas Highway Department. 


I don’t know who thought up the 

idea and how the law was _ passed, 
but I would certainly like to com- 
mend the originator of the idea. . 
I would also like to learn how the 
project is financed and carried out so 
I can ask my state representative to 
introduce it in the legislature at 
Montgomery. 

I hope this isn’t asking too much 
of you. I want to commend you for 
the fine job you are doing. If we 
could make a national project out of 
this it would certainly improve the 
beauty of the countryside. 


Miss Vera G. Howell 
Greenshore, Alabama 


® Would you please send me a 
short idea of the big state of Vexa. 
And a short idea on the capital, Aus- 


ve Philip Jay Kaufman 


Monticello, New York 


@ I hurriedly scanned your beau- 
tiful brochure on Texas in a doctor's 
office yesterday. I would like to have 
one of these. 

We have subscribed to the Arizona 
Highways and wished for a similar 
publication in Texas. We have scen- 
ery to equal theirs, [hese picture. 
you have in this brochure are breath- 
taking. Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. Jerry M. Ratliff 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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